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SUMMARY 


Feed Grain Prices Adjust to 
Prospects for Another Big Crop 


Feed grain prices have declined since late May 
as prospects emerged for a record U.S. crop and 
increases in foreign production. Although corn 
prices strengthened in the last 3 weeks of August, 
they averaged nearly 20 percent below the late 
May peak. World coarse grain production is now 
indicated around 2 or 3 percent above the 694 mil- 
lion tons estimated for 1977/78, barring unusual 


weather developments. About half of the projected 
increase is expected in the USSR. 


Although crop progress has been generally good 
in August, harvesting weather or early frosts could 
modify current prospects for this year’s corn crop. 
Based on past experience, chances are about 2 out 
of 3 that the final size of the corn crop will fall 
between 6.1 and 6.9 billion bushels. The August 1 
forecast of 6.5 billion bushels was 2 percent above 
last year’s record crop. Planted acreage is down, 


Approved by the World Food and Agricultural Outlook and Situation Board 
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but mid-season yield prospects are near record 
despite late plantings in some areas. 

Combined feed grain production was forecast in 
early August at 202 million metric tons, about the 
same as last year’s record production, with a 
probable range of 190 to 214 million tons. 

Stocks of feed grains to be carried into the 
1978/79 marketing year are projected at around 42 
million metric tons, almost two-fifths above the 30 
million tons the year before. These large stocks, 
and 1978 crops in line with August 1 prospects, 
suggest a feed grain supply for 1978/79 about the 
same to 10 percent above the record-large 1977/78 
supply. 

Domestic use of feed grains in 1978/79 is projec- 
ted at 135 to 149 million metric tons, compared 
with 136 million estimated for 1977/78. Virtually 
all of the increase will come from feeding. 
Increases in livestock and poultry production 
resulting from more favorable feeding ratios will 
push feed use to 120 to 130 million metric tons. 
Feed grain exports are projected at 47 to 56 million 
metric tons compared with the 54-million-ton 
record exports estimated for 1977/78. Domestic use 
and exports at these levels would put total use of 
feed grains in 1978/79 in a range of 185 to 205 mil- 
lion metric tons—compared with the 191 million 
tons estimated for 1977/78. 

Even though feed grain supplies for the year 
ahead likely will be larger than in 1977/78, corn 
prices for farmers in 1978/79 may range $1.95 to 


$2.15 per bushel, depending on the outcome of the 
crop, prospective gains in utilization, and the 
movement of grain into loan and the reserve. Corn 
prices may not drop as low during harvest as they 
did last year, and could be more stable through the 
year than in 1977/78. 

To help shore up sagging feed grain prices and 
to broaden marketing alternatives, farmers have 
the option of extending maturity dates by 30 days 
on price support loans for 1977-crop corn and sor- 
ghum. Also, the price support loan program for 
1977-crop corn and sorghum was reopened until 
September 29, 1978 to permit farmers to put their 
grain into the farmer-owned reserve. Entry of 1978- 
crop corn and sorghum into the farmer-owned 
reserve may be permitted beginning October 1 if it 
appears that the reserve goal of 670 million bush- 
els (corn equivalent) of feed grains will not be met 
by that date. 

Supplies of protein feeds also appear to be plen- 
tiful, based on August 1 conditions. The indicated 
smaller cotton crop would reduce cottonseed suppli- 
es. But if a record soybean crop materializes, we 
could see an increase of 4 or 5 percent in U.S. soy- 
bean meal feeding. Current supply and demand 
prospects for oilseeds suggest average meal prices 
around levels of 1977/78. 

Hay supplies also are expected to increase again 
for 1978/79. In the face of a larger supply of hay 
and feed grains, and fewer cattle, hay prices will 
likely weaken from last year’s $54-per-ton average. 


HISTORICAL BALANCE 
SHEETS AVAILABLE 


In 1976, USDA shifted the summer grain stocks report from 
July 1 to June 1 to better reflect early-harvested wheat. As a result 
of the movement of this date, USDA’s official intraseasonal bal- 
ance sheets for grains now contain two 3-month, a 2-month, and a 


4-month subperiod. 


Estimates of 1950 through 1977 intraseasonal balance sheets for 
corn, sorghum, oats, barley, wheat, and rye, adjusted to reflect the 
June 1 stocks report, are now available. Copies are available from 
Tom Elam, ESCS-CED, Room 240, GHI Bldg., 500 12th St., S.W., 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. Ask for “Offi- 
cial 1950-1977 Intraseasonal Balance Sheets for Grains.” 
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FEED SITUATION 


WORLD 1978/79 GRAIN OUTLOOK 
AND U.S. EXPORTS' 


World 1978/79 Grain Production and 
Utilization To Set New High 


The world 1978/79 grain season is moving in 
the direction of record production with some reduc- 
tion in the volume of grain moving into world 
trade. An expansion in world utilization is likely, 
but the increase probably will be less than the 
increase in production, so ending stocks will be 
larger. Currently, world 1978/79 wheat and coarse 
grain production is estimated at a record of 1,126 
million metric tons, an increase of 50 million tons 
from 1977/78. However, over the past 5 years the 
August forecast has varied from the final level by 
an average of 3.3 percent, or 33 million tons. The 
increase in the estimate of the USSR’s 1978 grain 
harvest over 1977 accounts for nearly 50 percent of 
the increase in world production. 


World 1978/79 utilization of wheat and coarse 
grains is projected to reach a record level of about 
1,115 million metric tons, which would be around 3 
percent over the estimate for 1977/78. A continued 
increase in demand for feed accounts for about 60 
percent of the increase. 


World 1978/79 trade in wheat and coarse grains 
is currently projected down three million tons from 
last year, but still over 150 million tons for the sec- 
ond year in succession. Five of the previous six 
years have seen a new record set in the level of 
world trade. 


World 1978/79 Coarse Grain Production 
Projected at Record Level 


World 1978/79 coarse grain production is projec- 
ted at a record 714 million tons, based on crop con- 
ditions reported as of mid-August. 

World 1978/79 coarse grain supplies are 
expected to total a record 797 million tons, up 4 
percent compared to 1 percent last year, while utili- 
zation is projected at 707 million tons, up 3 percent 
over last year. This would add around 7 million 
tons to ending stocks for 1978 (projected at 90 mil- 


1Based primarily on FAS, World Grain Situation and 
Outlook for 1978/79, FG 12-78, July 19, 1978 and FG-14- 
78, August 15, 1978. 


lion tons?) compared to additions of around 7 mil- 
lion tons last season and 18 million tons the sea- 
son before that. 

The United States will likely hold over half of 
1978/79 ending coarse grain stocks. Over the past 
five seasons the United States’ share of world 
stocks has steadily increased from 26 percent for 
1974/75 toa forecast of 54 percent for the 1978/79 
season. 


United States Exports Should Remain 
Close to Record Level 


The expected high level of world coarse grain 
trade in 1978/79 (projected at 84 million tons) indi- 
cates that U.S. exports should be around the record 
volume of the past two seasons. The United States 
has provided most of the growth in world coarse 
grain trade over the past several years. The US. 
share of world coarse grain trade over the past 
three seasons has been around 60 percent and the 
world’s other major suppliers (Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, South Africa, Thailand, and Brazil) 
have provided a little over one-fourth. These latter 
coarse grain suppliers have generally not kept pace 
with the increase in world trade. Although these 
countries might step up their share of world trade 
above the past two years, the final outcome will 
depend upon corn and grain sorghum crops in 
Argentina, South Africa, and Australia that have 
not yet been planted. 

Argentina and South Africa could expand their 


‘exports during the first part of the 1978/79 (July- 


June) year because of recent large harvests. Can- 
ada may export more barley because of a record 
carryover stock. Thailand will have increased corn 
exports this year in the wake of an improved corn 
harvest. It appears that the barley acreage is being 
expanded in Australia and this indicates expanded 
barley exports later in the 1978/79 marketing sea- 
son. Assuming improved weather conditions over 
the drought situation of last season, Australia 
could also expand grain sorghum exports later in 
the 1978/79 season. 


2Stocks data are based on aggregate of different coun- 


try marketing years and should not be construed as 
representing world stock levels at a fixed point in time. 
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The key factors to watch for in the world coarse 
grain trade situation and outlook for the 1978/79 
season are: 


eProspects for only slight decreases in 
imports by the Soviet Union and the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe even if producton is 
up to present expectations; 


eLarge or increased coarse grain imports 
by Japan and a number of “middle income 
countries’”’ such as Republic of Korea, Tai- 
wan, Iran, Venezuela, and Mexico; 

eProspects that imports by the countries 
of Western Europe, notably the member coun- 
tries of the European Community, will be 
down slightly due to a near-record crop and 
the expanding use of nongrain feedstuffs 
such as cassava; 

eThe switch of Brazil from a corn exporter 
to net importer; and 

eProspects for continued large or 
expanded exports from Argentina, South Afri- 
ca, Canada, and Australia. 


Outlook for Selected Countries 
and Regions 


Conditions for the 1978 total grain crop in the 
USSR continue to indicate that a good crop is in 
prospect. The chances are about 2 out of 3 that the 
final outturn for total grains would fall within a 
range of 210-230 million tons. Comparable ranges 
for wheat and coarse grains would be 100-115 mil- 
lion tons and 95-110 million tons, respectively. 
Excluding unusual conditions during the balance 
of the growing and harvestng season, a total grain 
outturn of approximately 220 million tons is now 
indicated, including about 107 million tons of 
wheat, 102 million tons of coarse grains, and 11 
million tons of miscellaneous grains, rice, and 
pulses. 


Western Europe’s 1978/79 coarse grain crop is 
projected at 88 million tons, slightly above last 
year. An expected large 1978 wheat crop may 
reduce coarse grain imports some, depending upon 
quality of the harvest, but a more important out- 
look factor is the extent to which the increased 
wheat supply goes into export, feed use, or to refill 
the low level of stocks. Thus far, crop development 
throughout Europe is generally one to two weeks 
behind normal due to cloudy, cool weather with 
generally light rainfall. 

The People’s Republic of China’s 1978/79 grain 
harvest is projected at about 114 million tons (44 
million tons of wheat and 70 million tons of coarse 
grains) 6 million tons above last year’s harvest. 
Crop production in general for 1978 is expected to 
exceed that of 1977 but recent hot, dry weather has 
adversely affected some crops, especially non- 
irrigated crops in some areas. 

Eastern Europe’s 1978/79 coarse grain harvest 
is projected at around 60 million tons compared to 
last year’s 59 million tons, a level of output that 
has prevailed for the past three seasons. So far, as 
noted above, crop development is one to two weeks 
behind normal. 

In North Africa, crops are reportedly better this 
year than in the recent past; Morocco expects near- 
record crops of both wheat and coarse grains, and 
indications point toward somewhat better crops as 
well in both Algeria and Tunisia, with the result 
that some decline in grain imports could be 
expected in the 1978/79 season, especially for 
wheat. 

In Brazil, because of its unusually small crop, 
imports of corn will approach 1 million tons during 
1978/79. In addition, because of delayed seedings, 
its forthcoming wheat crop will be only slightly 
above last year’s reduced crop. In view of its rising 
consumption, Brazil’s July-June wheat imports in 
1978/79 are likely to be well above the 1977/78 
level of 3.1 million tons. 


FEED OUTLOOK 


If large crops materialize, grain supplies will 
allow for an expansion in livestock and poultry 
production during 1978/79. Overall domestic feed 
use for 1978/79 will likely increase moderately 
from .this year’s level. Also, the composition of feed 
grains and byproduct feed ingredients used will 
probably show some differences. The quantity of 
wheat fed will drop as a result of government price 
support programs which have boosted wheat prices 
relative to feed grains. 


Oilseed meal feeding for 1978/79 may increase 
only slightly. Cottonseed meal feeding will likely 
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drop, while soybean meal use should expand. The 
recent 200-mile off-shore fishing restriction should 
enable domestic suppliers to increase fish meal out- 
put for the poultry industry. 


High Energy Feeds 


Corn feed use may be about 4.0 billion bushels 
in 1978/79, compared with 3.7 to 3.8 billion in 
1977/78. Feed use of other feed grains during 
1978/79 may show a smaller percentage increase. 
Low priced corn, at or near loan levels, may keep 
corn as the “best buy”’ of all feeds. 





Feed concentrates consumed by livestock and poultry 


Year beginning October’ 


Annually: 
Concentrates 


Fed 
Feed grains... 


By product 


Total, fed . 355;1 


Million 


Grain-consuming ani- 
mal units (GCAU’s;” 
Dairy cattle 
Cattle on feed.... 
Other cattle 


Other livestock ... 


Concentrates fed 
1.99 


Million metric tons 


Periods: 
Concentrates fed 


June-Sept. ..... 
Total, year® .. 


‘Except oat and barley supplies which start June 1. 
2 Preliminary. > Projected. * Livestock and poultry fed during the 
October-September feeding year weighted by relative 
consumption of grain and other concentrates; 1 unit is equal to 1 
milk cow. 5 Periods may not add due to implied negative wheat 


feeding in some periods. *Midpoint of a probable range of out- 


come. 


Total use of concentrate feeds, which includes 
grains, byproduct feed ingredients, salt-mineral 
mixes and urea, will show only modest growth in 
the coming year. When measured in feed units, 
consumption of all feeds, which includes rough- 
ages, will probably be little changed from current 
levels. Concentrate feed consumption may be 4 per- 
cent above current levels, while roughage feed con- 
sumption may show a 3-percent decline. 


Protein Supplies and Prices 


Protein feeding should continue strong during 
1978/79, but without the huge jump in usage of the 
1977/78 feeding year. With world grain demand 


and supply remaining at high levels, there should 
be healthy markets for protein feeds. 

After increasing sharply in 1977/78, cottonseed 
meal production in 1978/79 could be limited by 
prospects for a reduced 1978/79 cotton crop. Cot- 
tonseed production out of 1978 cotton crop could 
drop about 20 percent, or about 1 million tons, from 
1977 levels. Availability of cottonseed meal for 
domestic feeding could be limited to levels below 
those of 1977/78. 

Soybean meal feeding for 1977/78 could exceed 
last year’s level by about 5 percent, or 700 thou- 
sand tons. Continued good demand is expected 
from the pork and broiler industries, where feeding 
margins are expected to remain at profitable levels. 


Mid-Summer Range and Pasture Conditions 


Compared with last year’s average of poor to 
fair, pasture-range conditions in early August were 
reported, on average, as good to excellent. Weather 
fronts have been regular, with wide bands of rain- 
fall throughout most areas of the country, but 
August indications showed major areas of Texas 
and the Southeast in need of rain. The August pas- 
ture-range conditions stood at 77 compared to the 
54 rating of a year ago. The August index would 
seem to indicate that the 1978 pasture season is 
about average, but considerably improved over last 
year. 

Available pasture feeds per animal should be 
more than adequate with reduced animal numbers. 
Another point of good news to cattlemen is that 
breeding stock should enter the heavy-stress winter 
months in good flesh, which, in turn, might point 
to a better than average calving rate and lower 
death losses next year. But a lot will depend on 
winter weather. 


Harvested Roughage Feeds 


Except for the year’s first hay cutting, pasture 
and range conditions generally mirror harvested 
hay supplies. This year’s hay crop is expected to 
total a record large 138 million tons, about 7 mil- 
lion tons above last year’s. Alfalfa and alfalfa hay 
mixtures will probably make up 61 percent, or 84 
million tons, of total hay production. With cattle 
numbers continuing to decline, supplies should be 
sufficient to hold hay prices well below last year’s 
levels of $54 per ton. May 1, 1979 carryover stocks 
will likely increase by about 5-7 million tons, 
depending on the outcome of fall grazing, the 
severity of this winter, and the availability of other 
harvested roughage supplies. 


Beef Cattle Feed Demand 


Demand for concentrates to feed the Nation’s 
cattle in the coming year will depend in part on 
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decisions of cow-calf operators. If these producers 
elect to continue the sale of large numbers of heif- 
ers to feedlot operators there could be a moderate 
increase in the amount of feed used to produce 
beef. If, on the other hand, they decide to withhold 
heifers for breeding, concentrates fed to cattle 
could increase only slightly. 

With feeder cattle prices and feeding margins at 
their highest levels since 1973, cow-calf operators 
will likely continue to be liberal sellers of young 
cattle, at least for the time being. Concentrates fed 
to cattle are expected to increase moderately for the 
first half of 1978/79, but taper off in the last half. 


Hog Feed Demand 


After a year of excellent profits, hog producers 
are expected to continue expansion of the Nation’s 
pork supply. Producer intentions as of June 1 
pointed to only a 4-percent increase in the number 
of sows to farrow during June-November. The hogs 
born in this period will consume their largest quan- 
tities of concentrate feeds during September 1978 
thru May 1979. 

Returns from farrow-to-finish operations during 
February-May 1978 ranged from $35 to $45 per 
head based on Iowa State University data. 
Reported farrowing intentions appear low in 
relation to this level of returns. But, if intentions 
are realized, hog slaughter through June of 1979 
would not rise by more than 5 to 6 percent. 

With prospective corn supplies now larger than 
last year, and little prospect for higher grain 
prices, hog producers may expand at a slightly 
higher rate than the June intentions. With beef 
supplies continuing to dwindle, hog prices should 


continue to hold at profitable levels relative to pro- 
spective corn prices, even with more intense com- 
petition from broilers. 

Current indications are for feed concentrates 
consumed by hogs to increase 3 to 6 percent in the 
coming year. 


Dairy Feed Demand Level 


Current outlook for a slight decline in dairy out- 
put and large roughage supplies points to little 
change in concentrates consumed by dairy cattle in 
1978/79. Milk-feed price ratios are the highest since 
1971/72. Even with a small reduction in milk cow 
numbers, concentrates fed to milk cows should be 
little changed from 1977/78. 


Broilers and Turkeys To Consume More Feed 


Broiler output continues to increase rapidly in 
response to low-priced feeds and higher-than- 
expected meat prices. Current indications are for 
about a 10-percent increase in broiler meat produc- 
tion in 1978/79. Feed use by the broiler industry 
will increase substantially with the higher output 
levels. Given the high protein content of broiler 
feeds, larger broiler output might be expected to 
point to continued brisk demand for soybean meal 
and other protein feeds in 1978/79. 


Turkey production will likely make a similar 
increase in 1978/79. Current indications are for 
about a 10-percent increase in turkey output this 
year, and a similar increase in 1978/79. 

Overall feed consumption by the poultry indus- 
try, including layers, is expected to be up about 6 
percent in 1978/79 as compared to last year. 


FEED GRAINS 


Record Corn Crop in Prospect 


Although crop progress has been generally good 
in August, harvesting weather or early frosts could 
modify current prospects for this year’s corn crop. 
Based on past experience, chances are about 2 out 
of 3 that the final size of the corn crop will fall 
between 6.1 and 6.9 billion bushels. The August 1 
forecast of 6.5 billion bushels was 2 percent above 
last year’s record crop. Planted acreage is down, 
but mid-season yield prospects are near record 
despite late plantings in some areas. 

Several factors affect corn yields. Among these 
are rate of fertilizer use, production technology, 
acreage planted, and, of curse, weather. Based on 
a yield equation described in the May 1978 issue of 
the Feed Situation, these factors support an 
increase in this year’s yield. The season’s fertilizer 
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usage is not known yet, but because of declining 
fertilizer prices, the application rate may equal or 
slightly exceed last year’s, when 128 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre was applied to corn harvested for 
grain. The smaller acreage planted also would tend 
to boost yields, since marginal lands would have 
been taken out of corn production. Furthermore, 
the weather factor, which is an index of July pre- 
cipitation weighted by planted acreage for Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, and Nebraska, is higher this 
year. Results from the yield equation suggest a 
1978 corn yield of around 95% bushels per har- 
vested acre, compared to the 96-bushel August 1 
forecast. 


A crop of the size indicated in the August report, 
coupled with the large carryover from 1977/78 of 
about 1.1 billion bushels, would make the corn sup- 





Planted Acreage 
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‘August 1, 1978. *Harvested acreage. *Minn., N. Dak., 
S. Dak. and Texas for 1977 and 1978; Minn. and N. Dak. for 
1976. 


ply for 1978/79 about 7.6 billion bushels, a new 
high. The increase in the crop over last year more 
than offsets a reduction in the other three feed 
grains combined. Feed grain production would be 
record large again this year. With larger carryover 
of 1977-crop feed grains, the total feed grain supply 
for 1978/79 likely will be around 244 million metric 
tons. This would be 5 percent larger than the 
record 1977/78 supply. 


Total Use of Corn To Increase in 1978/79 


Domestic use of corn will increase again in 
1978/79 mainly because of the current and antici- 
pated expansion in livestock and poultry feeding. 
Cattle feeding likely will take around 6 percent 
more corn, pork production about 6 to 8 percent 
more, and broiler, turkey and egg production about 
6 percent more. Corn fed to livestock and poultry 
likely will total around 4.0 billion bushels, or 6 to 7 
percent more than in 1977/78. Exports for 1978/79, 
forecast at 1.75 billion bushels, likely will be only 
moderately less than the estimated 1.85-billion- 
bushel 1977/78 exports. Domestic use and exports 
at these levels would make 1978/79 corn use total 
around 6.3 billion bushels, about 3 percent more 
than in 1977/78. This would leave a carryover on 
October 1, 1979 of about 1.3 billion bushels, about 
17 percent more than the carryover estimated for 
October 1 this year, and largest since the 1964/65 
carryover. 


Prices Likely To Be More Stable in 1978/79 


Corn prices may average $1.95 to $2.15 per 
bushel at the farm in 1978/79, compared to about 
$2.03 for 1977/78. 

Corn prices in 1978/79 probably will not vary as 
much through the year as they have in 1977/78. 
Although prices have weakened in anticipation of 
the large harvest, they are not likely to dip quite as 
low as they did late last summer and fall. 

Farmers now have the option of extending loan 
maturity dates for 1977-crop corn and sorghum for 
30 days. Also, the loan program for 1977-crop corn 
and sorghum was reopened until September 29, 
1978 to permit farmers to put their grain into the 
farmer-held reserve. 

If it appears that the goal of 670 million bushels 
(corn equivalent) of feed grains in the farmer- 
owned reserve will not be met from 1977 crops by 
October 1, 1978-crop corn and sorghum placed 
under price support loan may be permitted to go 
directly into the reserve. 

Though a final participation report on 1978 set- 
aside programs is not yet available, it appears that 
around 35 to 40 percent of 1978 corn acreage is in 
the feed grain program. Production from this 
acreage, perhaps around 2.5 to 3.0 billion bushels, 
will be eligible for price support loans. Placements 
under loan will be smaller than the amount 
eligible. Last year, for example, when the whole 
crop was eligible, placements were slighlty over a 
billion bushels, or about 16 percent of production. 
Nonetheless, enough corn is eligible for loan and 
reserve to hold prices at or near the $2.00 loan lev- 
el. However, the prospect of a larger carryover at 
the end of 1978/79 would tend to severely limit 
potential price increases during the year. 


SORGHUM 


Crop Down, But Mounting Carryover 
Stocks Keep Supplies Large 


The August 1 sorghum crop, forecast at 712 mil- 
lion bushels, is a tenth below last year’s produc- 
tion. Acreage planted to sorghum is down 6 per- 
cent, mainly due to participation in the Feed Grain 
Program. The national yield, estimated at 53 bush- 
els per acre, is only 3 bushels under 1977’s exce- 
lent yield. Despite a severe drought over much of 
the State, prospective yields in Texas were forecast 
at only 2 bushels under the 1977 average of 48 
bushels. 

Carryover stocks of sorghum on October 1, 1979 
are forecast at around 200 million bushels, more 
than double the 91 million on that date a year ear- 
lier. The anticipated large carryover, together with 
the expected crop, would provide a supply of 913 
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million bushels for the 1978/79 marketing season, 
31 million above a year earlier. 


Little Change Expected in Use 


Despite less competition from feeding of wheat 
in October-September 1978/79, and prospects for 
more cattle going on feed in the Southwest, sor- 
ghum feeding may show only a modest gain of 4 or 
5 percent over the 550 million bushels expected to 
be fed in 1977/78. 

Sorghum exports in 1978/79 are projected to be 
little changed from the 225 million bushels shipped 
during 1977/78. Foreign demand for sorghum 
likely will continue good because of expanded live- 
stock and poultry production overseas. 


Prices May Average Around 
the National Loan Rate 


Prospects for a comparatively large carryover on 
October 1, 1979 suggest that sorghum prices 
received by farmers during the 1978/79 season 
may average around the $3.39 per cwt. loan rate. 
Current prices will likely remain well below the 
loan through harvest. Any price run-up during the 
course of the marketing year depends largely on 
provisions of the 1979 Feed Grain Program, and 
prospects for Southern Hemisphere crop production 
in early 1979. 


OATS 


Smaller Crop, Larger Carryover 
Lead to Increased Supply 


The U.S. oat crop, forecast at 637 million bush- 
els on August 1, is 15 percent below the 1977 out- 
put. The smaller crop is due mainly to 11 percent 
less acreage, but national yield prospects are also 
down about 2 bushels per acre from last year’s 
high level. However, the much larger carryover of 
309 million bushels on June 1 helped to raise the 
oat supply to 946 million bushels, 3 percent above 
a year ago. 

Disappearance for 1978/79 is projected at 605 
million bushels, about the same as last year. Feed 
use (the major category of disappearance) likely 
will be little different from last year’s 505 million 
bushels. Competition will be keen from other feed 
grains which are in large supply at relatively low 
prices. Other uses (food, seed and exports) also 
likely will remain virtually unchanged. Con- 
sequently, total disappearance of oats may fall 
somewhat short of production, leading to another 
increase in carryover stocks in 1979. 

With large supplies relative to demand, oat 
prices during 1978/79 will likely average close to 
the national loan rate of $1.03 per bushel. 
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U.S. oat exports by country of destination 
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BARLEY 


Larger Crop and Carryover 
Stocks Swell Supplies 


The 1978 barley crop, forecast at 440 million 
bushels on August 1, is 6 percent above last year’s 
416-million-bushel crop. National yield prospects of 
48.4 bushels per acre are 5 bushels more than 1977 
and 3 bushels above the previous record set in 
1971. 

The carryover of barley on June 1, 1978 totaled 
172 million bushels, well above the 126 million 
bushels carried over in 1977. This large carryover, 
plus the estimated production, would provide users 
with a supply of 622 million bushels for the 
1978/79 season, 13 percent above a year earlier 
and the largest in 6 years. 

Barley disappearance in 1978/79 is projected to 
fall well below the crop estimate, which would fur- 
ther increase carryover stocks in 1979. Domestic 
feed use has declined in recent years because of 
high prices of barley relative to other grains. This 
trend is projected to continue in 1978/79 as feeding 
of barley will probably be little different from the 
162 million bushels fed during 1977/78. 

With large crops again in Minnesota, the Dako- 
ta’s, and Montana, supplies of malting barley 
appear to be fully adequate to meet needs for brew- 
ing and distilling. The long-term annual increase 
of about 4 million bushels used for alcoholic bever- 
ages may be slowing with the recent introduction 
of low-calorie light beer. Light beer production 
requires less malt than the ‘‘heavier’’ beers. 
Although U.S. beer sales likely will continue their 
recent growth, use of barley may slow until light 
beer reaches its market saturation point, placed at 
around 10 percent by some trade observers. Cur- 
rently, light beers account for about 7 or 8 percent 
of beer sales. 





U.S. barley exports by country of destination 
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Unique Price Situation in California 


With another large barley crop being harvested, 
prices in most parts of the country have declined 
seasonally since the beginning of summer. One 
exception is in California, where prices held strong 
for the better part of the summer. Trade sources 
indicate that California dairymen have been buy- 
ing plump 47-48 pound test weight barley trucked 
from Montana in lieu of new-crop local barley 
which has had light test weights. California barley 
crop prospects deteriorated in July due to high tem- 
peratures and some disease problems. 

Barley prices in most areas of the country were 
running 10 to 35 cents a bushel this summer above 
a year earlier, despite large supplies. Prices tended 
to be stronger in the West than in the East. 


Strong Spring Prices in West Unlocks 
Barley Reserves for 28 Days 


The release price for barley in the farmer-owned 
grain reserve is $2.04 per bushel. On July 5, USDA 


announced that farmers could immediately begin 
to redeem their barley from the reserve since the 
U.S. farm price in June reached $2.20. The high 
prices of barley in California were the major factor 
that triggered the release of barley from the 
reserve. However, little or no barley was redeemed 
since the bulk of the 25 million bushels in the 
reserve is located in the Dakota’s and Minnesota 
where prices in June ranged from $1.59 to $1.94 a 
bushel. 

With mid-July barley prices down 30 cents from 
a month earlier, on August 2 USDA withdrew its 
release authorization on all barley held in the 
reserve. With the release cancelled, farmers will 
continue to receive storage payments for barley 
held in the reserve. 

USDA has recently modified its system for 
determining eligibility of farmers to continue earn- 
ing storage on any commodity in a “release status” 
from the grain reserve program. The new formula 
takes the difference between a crop’s national aver- 
age loan rate and the crop’s release price (for feed 
grains, 125 percent of the loan rate) and adds it to 
the loan rates for individual States to establish 
whether farmers in a State may or may not con- 
tinue to earn storage payments. Once the U.S. 
average price hits the release level, the State 
release price then is compared with the USDA pub- 
lished mid-month price received by farmers in that 
State. If the State price is above the State figure, 
producers in that State will no longer earn storage 
payments so long as the grain is in a “release sta- 
tus.” Here is an example of how the new formula 
would work for barley farmers in Minnesota and 
California. 

National release level ($2.04 per bushel) minus 
the national average loan rate ($1.63) equals 41 
cents, the fixed price adjuster for each State. 

Minnesota loan rate of $1.58 + 41 cents equals 
$1.99 adjusted price for the State. 

California loan rate of $1.91 + 41 cents equals 
$2.32, the adjusted price for the State. 

If the national average mid-month farm price 
triggers release of reserves and the Minnesota price 
is below $1.99, and the California price is above 
$2.32, California farmers would not earn storage 
payments during the release period, but Minnesota 
farmers would. 


GRAIN STORAGE CRUNCH THIS FALL? 


As of April 1, 1978, the United States had facili- 
ties to store approximately 17 billion bushels of 
grain according to a recent USDA report.’ This 
storage consisted of 10 billion bushels of on-farm 


3USDA press release 2103-78, July 27, 1978. 


and 7 billion bushels of off-farm commercial stor- 
age facilities. The on-farm facilities included 8.1 
billion bushels of grain and oilseeds capacity, 1.1 
billion bushels of ear corn permanent storage facil- 
ities, and 0.7 billion bushels of storage for high- 
moisture grain. 
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Table 2.--U.S. food and feed crop storage capacity and prospective supplies 


: Potential grain 

3 Total and oilseed 

Selected : Shelled : : z : gee ; storage '_gumpehy . Get 3 
; :Permanent: High- : 3 farm, : 

States grain Total 

: ; ear smoisture: :commercial: 
. and x 3 “Saree  - : 
= oilseeds: °°™ > grain ; : 


On farm storage capacity 


(as of Apr. 1,-° : 
1978) . 1977 * 1978 


. 
e 


- - - Million bushels - - - 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North Dakota : 544 

South Dakota : 379 

Missouri : 505 
239 735 
341 959 


Total 12 States : 6,594 10,801 


Other States 3 225923 2,886 


U.S. total : 8,117 13,687 


Source on storage data: On farm, ASCS: Off farm ESCS. 
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On a national basis, storage capacity appears to 
be adequate if grain and oilseed supplies total near 
the 14 billion bushels currently forecast this fall. 
But weather at harvesttime always plays a role in 
determining whether or not there will be a wide- 
spread storage crunch. Dry weather during the fall 
leads to a rapid harvest and contributes to storage 
and transportation shortages. Wet weather 
stretches out the harvest season, which usually 
permits more orderly storage and marketing. 

Storage in most States of the grain belt appears 
to be in reasonably good balance with potential 


supplies of grain and oilseeds this fall. As usual, 
spot shortages of storage will occur in almost every 
part of the grain belt around harvesttime. Indiana, 
Ohio, and Iowa could have more storage problems 
than other States, while Texas has a considerable 
surplus of off-farm storage. 

U.S. crop supplies probably are at their peak 
around late November following corn, sorghum 
and oilseed crop harvests. However, it is impossible 
to isolate the precise time that supplies are at their 
peak because crops constantly are being moved 
through marketing channels. 


WIND-DOWN FOR 1977/78 


Feed grain producers will mark down 1977/78 as 
a year of increased stocks and further deterioration 
in prices. Despite record large exports and a 
healthy expansion in feed use, carryover stocks 
from 1977/78 will be up about 40 percent from the 
previous year. Although feed grain prices recovered 
substantially from extremely low levels in the fall 
of 1977, for the marketing year the average will be 
the lowest in five years. 

With the large feed grain supplies and lower 
prices this year, U.S. livestock and poultry produc- 
ers will increase feed use by about 5 percent. Feed- 
ing levels continued to recover from the sharp cuts 
in 1974/75, but they remained far below the peak 
levels of the early 1970's. 

With a sharp recovery in cattle prices stemming 
from lower beef supplies, and strength in other 
livestock prices, livestock-to-feed price ratios gener- 
ally improved during 1977/78. The hog/corn and 
steer/corn price ratios will average at their highest 
levels since 1972/73. Milk and poultry price/feed 
ratios have also been generally profitable during 
the year. With continued reductions in grass-fed 
beef production, strong livestock prices in general, 
and ample grain supplies, these profitability indi- 
cators will likely point to continued feed-use expan- 
sion in 1978/79. 

Feed grain exports will set a new record-high in 
1977/78. Increased Russian purchases accounted 
for the bulk of the gain, but Japan and several 
other countries also expanded their imports of U.S. 
feed grains. Indications are that by the end of the 
marketing year, U.S. feed grain exports will total 
more than 54 million metric tons, up about 3.5 mil- 
lion from last year. 

Expanded feed use and exports were aided by 
the lower grain prices which marked the year. 
Corn prices at the farm will average about $2.03 
for the year, compared to $2.15 for 1976/77. The 
beginning of the marketing year saw quotes to 


farmers of $1.50 and less for corn at country 
elevators in the Midwest. These were the lowest 
prices since 1972. The market’s reaction to Govern- 
ment programs designed to reduce acreage and iso- 
late supplies, a late, cold, wet spring, and seasonal 
forces, led to a corn price peak of $2.29 average in 
May. However, as the 1978 crops recovered from a 
slow start, and farmer participation in the program 
slipped, prices sagged again late in the season. By 
early August the 1978 corn crop had advanced to 
the point that frost remained as the only signifi- 
cant obstacle to another harvest of well over 6 bil- 
lion bushels. Although prices strengthened in late 
August, the potential of another large corn crop 
kept prices well below levels of the past few years. 


Prices received for feed grains were also affected 
by the abnormally cold weather which stalled 
barge traffic last winter and resulted in trans- 
portation delays in the Midwest. The demand for 
transportation caused barge rates to soar after the 
rivers thawed in March. Some of these costs were 
passed back to farmers in the form of lower-than- 
normal cash prices relative to the futures market. 


During the month of January, 1978 cash corn 
prices to South Central Illinois producers averaged 
about 25 cents under the July 1978 Chicago corn 
futures. In this same month, corn at Gulf export 
points averaged about 13 cents over the July 
futures. By April, Gulf corn was worth an average 
of about 30 cents over July futures, while South 
Central Illinois producers were receiving 23 cents 
under July futures. Almost none of the strength in 
the Gulf bids was felt at the farm because of the 
transportation system’s inability to move a huge 
volume of backed-up grain to export points at nor- 
mal cost levels. 


As compared to last year, 1977/78 soybean meal 
prices averaged out a bit lower and were markedly 
more stable. Meal prices were affected by problems 
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with the Brazilian crop and a remarkable increase 
in U.S. disappearance. Due largely to favorable 
feeding margins, domestic use of soybean meal 
increased from 14 million short tons in 1976/77 to 
16.5 million in 1977/78, a phenomenal increase by 
historical standards. Coupled with record-large 
exports of soybeans, use of soybeans in 1977/78 


CORN DISAPPEARANCE "44.2" 
JAN.-MAR. 


OCT.-DEC. 


nearly matched the record-large 1.8-billion-bushel 
1977 crop. 

Hay prices dropped considerably from the high 
levels of 1976/77. Reflecting larger supplies, lower 
feed grain prices, and fewer cattle, hay prices aver- 
aged about $54 per ton for 1977/78, compared to 
about $60 the previous year. 
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Table 13---U.S. corn exports to selected countries, 1973-77 
(Grain only) 





: Year beginning October 


: : : 2 Oct Iuly 
1973/74 ; 1974/75 ; 1975/76 ; 1976/77 : 4976/77: 1977/78 


- - - - Million bushels - - - - 


Region and country 





Western Hemisphere 
Canada 


Chile 

Costa Rica 

Mexico 

Surinam 

Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 

Peru 

Jamaica 

Trinidad & Tobago 


w 


16 

2 
1/ 
56 


> 

OnurF 

we | w 
rFoOo™~Oo 


ele 


Rergerey Me nari 
wandr™ NY 


Western Europe 
EC 


Belgium-Luxembourg 
France 

Germany, West 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Ireland 

United Kingdom 
Denmark 


Other West Europe 
Spain 
Greece 
Portugal 
Norway 
Switzerland 


Eastern Europe 
Czechoslovakia 


Germany, East 
Poland 
Romania 
Yugoslavia 


USSR 


Asia ¢ 
China, People's Republic of : 
Japan 
Korea, South 
Republic of China (Taiwan) 
Israel 
India 
Philippines 
Iran 
Lebanon 


Africa 
Egypt 
Canary Islands 
Tanzania 


Other 


World total s- .25aeo 


I/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 
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Table 14.--Average price received by farmers, United States, by months, 1973-78 


u ; : : : a : : ~ : : : : Average 
Year . . . . . . . . . . . . . ei hted 
beginning * Oct. © Nov. *° Dec. * Jan. ° Feb. * Mar. * Apr. ° May <* June * July * Aug. * Sept.’ eee 
: : ; : : : : : . ; ; : : : by sales 
October |, zi : a ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; . ‘ 1/ 


--- Dollars - - - 


CORN, per bushel 
- 68 -41 2.45 
-67 -68 2.66 
230 - 46 -61 
=20 ae 2D 
<ES 24 29 


| 
le 


2.55 

3.02 

2.54 

2/2.15 

3/2.03 
3/1.95-2.15 


Se 
Sus 
Nh hd Ph 


Ww a 


r 
FPNMNWH] 
bh 


ON 
~ 
OO WW 
CON WH 


NNNN Ph] 
NNNNN 


NN NH NHN HY 


Nh 


SORGHUM, per 100 pounds 
4.25 3-78 =) : : ‘ ‘ 3.82 
.03 4.15 e22 ‘ f y : 4.95 
14 4.14 -14 : ; j : 4.23 
3.55: . 13566 .18 ; ; ; d 2/3.62 
: 3.62 .87 ; 21% 3/3.09 
3/3.21-3.57 


Nw kl Uw] 








: Average 
beginning ; : ; Aug. : € - . Nov. ; Dec. : Jan. E Feb. : . : . , ; gee 
June co a 

Wa. + cee ee ee Dollars per bushel - - - 


OATS 

=i3 .20 232 44 ; ; ; 1.18 
.70 -70 62 58 ‘ ; : 1.53 
-40 42 44 46 ‘ % , 1.46 
45 Bi! 58 63 : ‘ : 2/1.56 
.10 12 aE7 22 3/1.14 


3/1.05-1.15 


BARLEY 
2.19 
3.30 
2.35 
2.08 
1.79 


rR PO NO Dh fh 
Dwaraore 
OwWORaA 


NFNNN Fe 
eee ee 8 et 
ing 
FPrRNNNH 


JN 
~ 








Year es 
beginning 
May 


; Average 
* weighted 
* by sales 


Sept.° Oct. : Nov. ; Dec. 


- - - Dollars per ton 


: HAY 

1973 737.50 35.20 36.30 43.10 46.20 46.80 46.00 
1974 >:54.00 47.70 48.20 51.90 51.50 50.30 50.70 
1975 >56.30 53.60 51.20 50.80 50.30 50.20 51.60 52.20 
1976 :64.80 59.60 59.00 60.80 60.10 59.00 59.00 60,30 
1977 268.10 61.30 56.80 50.00 48.20 48.40 49.50 2/54.00 
1978 255.30 51.20 49.20 


41.60 
50.90 





1/ Includes an allowance for unredeemed loans and purchase agreement deliveries valued at the average 


loan rate, by States; excludes government payments. 


2/ Preliminary. 3/ Forecast; Interagency Commodity 
Estimates Committee. 
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Year : 
beginning* 
October * 


: Nov. 


Table 15.--Cash prices at principal markets, 1974-78 


; Dec. : Jan. Feb. 


, Mar. ; Apr. 


May * June * July 





-_-- - Dollars ae ae ee 


CORN, NO. 2 Yellow, Chicago (per bushel) 


2.96 
2.70 
2.54 
2.21 


CORN, NO. 


2.79 
2.60 
2.38 
2.03 


SORGHUM 


2.90 
2.68 
newt 
2.36 


2.96 
2.68 
2.50 
2.51 


2, Yellow, 
L402 
2.59 
2.29 
2.29 


2.75 
2.62 
2.35 
2.14 


2.82 
2.84 
2.41 
Zadt 


2.89 
2.96 
2.27 
2.51 


2.95 
2.96 
2.05 
2.28 


Omaha (per bushel) 


2.81 
2.74 
2.21 
2.34 


2.84 2.92 
- 86 2.83 
-10 1.90 
ea 243 


» NO. 2 Yellow, Kansas City (per 


-95 4.55 
- 36 4.47 
91 3.85 
-37 3.49 


4.48 
4.62 
3.75 
3.88 


4.64 
4.47 
3.62 
3.92 


4.60 
4.49 
3.93 
3.92 


4.53 
4.66 
3.28 
3.82 





: Simple 
“: average 


Year a 
beginning ° 
June 


Simple 


* Nov. 
‘ average 


: Dec. F Jan. : Feb. : Mar. 


- - Dollars per bushel - - - - 


OATS, NO. 
27k. De87 
.68 1/1.64 
.67 1.66 
oe Tea 


2 Extra Heavy White, Minneapolis 


1.80 1.74 1.64 1.64 1.49 1.72 1.76 1.68 
1.69 1.65 1.67 1.66 1.64 1.67 1.72 1.66 
1.62 1.67 1.78 1.80 1.76 1.81 1.68 1.74 
1.34 1.32 1.32 1.32 1.33 1.40 1.43 1.27 


3 or Better, 
‘ a Sour 2.89 
77 : : 2.42 2<23 
-48 . i 2.21 2.05 
-50 ‘ : 1.65 1.65 
-67* 


Feed, Minneapolis 
2.82 2.59 
ye | 2.26 
2.20 Aaa 
1.65 1.65 


BARLEY, NO. 3 or Better Malting 70% or Better Plump, Minneapolis 

SehF 4.00 4.42 4.78 4.65 4.62 4.45 4.15 4.34 4.28 4.16 
3.65 3.93 3.83 Joe 3.35 3.24 3.21 Jenn Jae BP eae 
3.37 3.24 Seek 3.00 2.95 3.00 2.91 2.98 2.91 2.83 Soko 
1.92 2-45 2/2.25 2.36 eee 2.26 aaa p 7 2.44 25% 2.27 
2.17% 


1974 $ . - 38 
1975 : 97 -83 
1976 : -55 -59 
1977 : - 38 -02 
1978 : ~39 13 





1/ Beginning October 1975 heavy white. 2/ Beginning June 1977, NO. 


2, Feed. 
65% or better plump. *Preliminary. 


3/ Beginning October 1977, 


Source: Grain Market News, AMS, USDA. 
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Table 17.--Livestock, poultry and milk-feed price ratios, by months, 1973-77 
a tg Sea a aa aa a sage en De ee 
Year 


beginning ; Oct. : Nov. : Dec. ; Jan. ; Feb. ; Mar. : Apr. : May : June : July 
ceckuas * : : : : : : : : : 


. Aug. *Sept. * Average 


HOG/CORN, U.S. Basis 1/ 
: 18. 18. 16. 15. 14. E3ek- 12e7 10.7 9.4 it. 7 
: 10. 11. li. 12. 13. 14.6 14.7 17.0 17.7 19. 19.0 
s 22. 21. 20. 19. 19. 16.2. 19:2 316.2 16.0 - 16. 16.1 
: 14. 15. 16. 16. 16. 15.6 35:6 18.1 19.8 © 23. 26.3 
9 


$ 25 20. 21. 22. 23. 21.8 20.0 20. 20.9 21. 


BEEF-STEER/CORN, 
15.5 16.7 16. 
13.1 15.0 17. 
13.8 16.6 14. 
15.9 17.5 19. 
22.7 23n3 28 





MILK/FEED, U.S. Basis 4/ 
157 “so ESE 1549 230° «3345 (537 
“a5; « $229 2395 330-" £36. 2090 
-65 1.58 1.58 «aa 1.49 1.43 
«SL 2:46 1265 42 1.40 1543 


-69 1.70 1.68 -62 1.60 1.59 


EG 


/FEED, U.S. Basis 5/ 


G 
7.5 
7.6 
7.4 
7.3 
7.4 


2.7 2.7 


; TURKEY /FEED, U.S. Basis 7 
: : 7 a 8 r 


/ 
1 
9 
a 
5 
4 


1/ Number bushels of corn equal in value to 100 lbs. of hog liveweight. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Based on 
price of beef-steers 900-1,100 pounds, choice instead of average grade all steers previously published. 
4/ Pounds concentrate ration equal in value to one 1b. whole milk. 5/ Number of lbs. of laying feed 
equal in value to one dozen eggs. 6/ Number of lbs. of broiler grower feed equal in value to one 1b. 
broiler liveweight. 7/ Pounds of turkey grower feed equal in value to one 1b. turkey liveweight. 
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Table 20.--Corn and sorghum price support loan status, 
1974-78 crops, as of August 16, 1978 





Crop of -- 


1976 3 1977 





Million bushels 
CORN 

Placed under CCC loan : 1,047 

Redeemed by farmers : 390 

Delivered to CCC ~ 1/ 


In reserve program : 1 168 
Loans outstanding : 489 


Total in reserve and : 
loans outstanding : 2 657 


Dollars per bushel 
National average loan rate 2/ : ; E 1.50 2.00 


Prices received by farmers 


Season average : 3.02 2.54 2.15 2.03 1.95-2.15 
Range of monthly averages : 2.66-3.45 2.33-2.82 1.60-2.35 1.67-2.28 


Reserve "trigger" prices 


Release : xXx ‘ 
Call : XXX 2.80 


Million bushels 


SORGHUM 
Placed under CCC loan $ 
Redeemed by farmers : 86 
Delivered to CCC : 1 2 
In reserve program : 16 
Loans outstanding : 104 


Total in reserve and : 
loans outstanding $ Z 120 


Dollars per bushel 
National average loan rate 2/ : . . 1.43 1.90 


Prices received by farmers 


Season average : Beda 2.37 2.03 1.73 1.90-2.10 
Range of monthly averages : 2.26-3.28 2.24-2.48 1.41-2.06 1.57-2.17 


Reserve "trigger" prices 


Release 3. ° 

Call é 2.66 

1/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 

2/ Annual rates of interest on loan: 1974 crop 6.125-9.375%; 1975 crop 6.125%; 1976 crop 74%; 1977 
crop 6%; 1978 crop 7%. 

SOURCE: ASCS Operating Reports. 


Totals may not add due to rounding. 
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Table 21.--Oats and barley price support loan status, 
1974-78 crops, as of August 16, 1978 





Crop of -- 





1976 : 1977 





Million bushels 


OATS 


Placed under CCC loan 
Redeemed by farmers 
Delivered to CCC 
In reserve program 
Loans outstanding 


Total in reserve and 
loans outstanding : 1/ 53 





Dollars per bushel 


National average loan rate 2/ : 4 ‘ tz 1.03 
Prices received by farmers 


Season average s.. 2.53 1.46 1.56 
Range of monthly averages $ 1,301.70 1.40-1.49 1.45-1.64 


Reserve "trigger" prices 


Release : 
Call : xxx 





Million bushels 
BARLEY 
Placed under CCC loan 
Redeemed by farmers 
Delivered to CCC 
In reserve program 


Loans outstanding 


Total in reserve and - 
loans outstanding $ 49 


Dollars per bushel 
National average loan rate 2/ : . . 1.22 1.63 
Prices received by farmers 


Season average s 2.84 2.42 2089 1.80 1.85-2.05 
Range of monthly averages : 2.25-3.41 2.30-2.69 2.08-2.60 1.53-2.15 


Reserve "trigger" prices 


Release 
Call 





1/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 

2/ Annual rates of interest on loan: 1974 crop 6.125-9.375%; 1975 crop 6.125%; 1976 crop 745%; 1977 
crop 6%; 1978 crop 7%. 

SOURCE: ASCS Operating Reports. 


Totals may not add due to rounding. 
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Table 22,--Feed grains and hay: Production, farm disposition and value of sales, 1971-77--(REVISED) 
Sold $ oe : 
: Season : Value of : Value of 


average :production : sales 
production : price : 2/ : 2/ 


: Used on farms : 


Production : where grown : : Percent of 
1/ , Quantity 


Mil. bu. Mil. bu. Mil. bu. Pct. Dol. per bu. Mil. dol. Mil. dol. 


CORN, grain only 


5,646 2,447 3,200 
5,580 2,328 3,252 


2,a47 3,453 14,463 8,802 
1,755 2,947 ° 14,232 8,913 
2,117 3,712 ° 14,789 9,415 
2,305 3,961 13,472 8,520 
2,329 4,028 12,887 8,180 


“6,101 3,460 
8,743 5,101 


SORGHUM 


4 FEED GRAINS 


: Mil. sh. tons Mil. sh. tons Mil. sh. tons Pet. 


Dol. per sh. ton .Mil. dol. Mil. dol. 


207.5 87.0 120.6 58 
199.8 79.3 120.5 
205.2 76.2 129.0 
165.9 61.9 104.0 
203.6 73.0 130.6 
213.3 78.3 134.9 
222.5 81.7 140.3 


7,999 4,651 
10,851 6,542 
18,098 11,352 
17 ,688 11,120 
18,387 11,801 
16 ,597 10,480 
15,843 10,022 


1971 : 3,335 
1972 3 


: 3,729 
1973 : 5,004 
1974 : 5,791 
1975 : . 6,449 
1976 : : 6,811 
1977 3/ : 6,801 


1/ Used for feed and seed for farms where grown. 2/ Excludes payments earned by program participants. 
3/ Preliminary. 
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Table 23.--Hay (all): Acreage, supply, disappearance, and prices, 1974-78 


prel. 


Unit : 1974/75 : 1975/76 : 1976/77 ; 1977/78 ; 1978/79 


/ 


Acreage harvested : Mil. acres 60.5 


Yield per acre 3 Tons 2.17 


Carryover (May 1) : Mil. tons 19.5 
Production 
Supply 


Disappearance 


Roughage-Consuming : 
Animal Units (RCAU) : Mil. units 


Supply per RCAU $ Tons 
Disappearance per RCAU : 


Season price received 
by farmers : Dol. /ton 


Sold by farmers : Mil. tons 
Proportion of crop 3 Percent 
Value of production - Dol. /mil. 


Value of sales : 7" 


61.3 


2.25 


24.0 





1/ August 1 indications. 


Table 24.--Hay production and prices received by farmers 


Year and August 1 


* Delta ‘Southern 
pasture-range index 


:Southeast: 


* Lake , Corn "Northern : Appa- 
ee * States * Plains ¢* 


* States  * Belt ° Plains ‘lachian 


- - - Thousand tons - - - 


1974 


Hay production : 20,134 8,088 2,967 3,050 
Pasture-range index : 65 56 79 77 73 


1975 


Hay production 8,034 3,208 3,401 
Pasture-range index : 82 87 85 


1976 
Hay production 
Pasture-range index 


1977 
Hay production 
Pasture-range index 


1978 1/ 
Hay production 
Pasture-range index 


Mid-July *! pona= *  Gie= Z = ; : . * Cali- 
: : 3 : K : : 3 : :C do : 
prices ‘sylvania * consin ° lowa : Kansas Lvergeree Georgia eens Texas ; olorado ohn 


- - - Dollars per ton - - - 


1974 : 37.50 39.50 37.00 39.50 
1975 3 49.50 47.50 41.00 44.50 
1976 3 49.50 ° 47.00 37.50 
1977 : 59.00 58.00 48.50 
1978 : 62.00 58.00 36.50 


1/ August 1 crop indications. 
2/ U.S. price weighted by regional production. 


:Mountain :Pacific : 


* United 
_ States 


126,960 
66 


132,729 
80 


120,006 
70 


131,057 
64 


138,018 
77 


* United 


“States 2/ 
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CORN PRICES 


$ PER BU. $ PER METRIC TON 
Chicago No. 2 


yellow daily cash 


} 
| US. firm 


1.50 jul! 


l | Loan rate 


1.00 
0 J A.J GS ASD Od A SOS AS DSA eS See 


72/73 74/75 76/77 
YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 


NEG. ESCS 382-78(8) 


SORGHUM PRICES 


PER C.W.T. $ PER METRIC TON 
Kansas City No.2 


6.00 yellow sorghum 132 
daily cash high-low 


| H10 


| 
i ! ee yyy 


5.00 


4.00 88 


1] 
ais 


3.00 66 


| U.S. farm (mid-month) 
] 
lt 


Loan rate 


2.00 44 


1.00 22 
GSAT OIALOSA ID SAD 24 es ee 
72/73 74/75 76/77 
YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 


NEG. ESCS 386 78 (8) 
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OATS SUPPLY AND DISAPPEARANCE 


*f CARRYovER MM Exports 
Supply Poet Disappearance 
PRODUCTION PO DOMESTIC USE 








1970 1972 1974 1976 4 O 
YEAR BEGINNING JUNE 
%* INCLUDES MINOR VOLUME OF IMPORTS. A PRELIMINARY. O PROJECTED 


NEG. ESCS 289-78 (8) 


BARLEY SUPPLY AND DISAPPEARANCE 


MIL. BU. Imports 4 
Supply } Carryover SX¥22] Exports Disappearance 
Productjon Ess} Domestic Use 
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197 1976 4 °1978 
YEAR BEGINNING JUNE 
4 PRELIMINARY. © PROJECTED 


NEG. ESCS 2201-78 (8) 
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OTHER PERTINENT STATISTICS 


Meat, milk and egg production Selected livestock and poultry numbers 


Broilers Change 
Period and 


turkeys Million head Percent 
Mil. lb. Bil. lb. i Hogs and Pigs, U.S..... 53.9 54.5 +1 


1975/76 Cattle U.S. 

3,334 2,896 2,627 On feed 10.1 9.7 
4,258 2,958 2,324 Dairy cows 133 11.0 
2,688 1,929 1,674 Other cattle 112.6 109.5 

5,500 3,932 4,090 
133.7 130.2 

15,780 11,715 10,715 
Hens and pullets! 268 265 


3,842 3,669 2,850 Broilers slaughtered? 
4,340 3,293 2,365 
2,796 2,164 1,744 
5,537 4,096 4,116 Hogs and pigs 
(14 States) 
16,515 13,222 11,075 
Cattle on feed 
(23 States) 
4,134 3,500 2,894 
4,582 3,243 2,555 : Hens and pullets' 
2,989 2,218 1,882 
Broilers 
1 Estimated from Commercial Slaughter. slaughtered” 


Hogs and pigs U.S. .... 


Animal Output—October-September 1977/78 Million head Percent 


Change from 1976/77 Cattle U.S. 
On feed 


Fed beef Dairy cows 
Other cattle 


Broilers 


Hens and puilets 
(laying age) 


Broilers slaughtered? 


Livestock-Poultry Feed Price Ratios 
Hogs and Pigs 


October-July average (14 States) 


1976/77 1977/78 Cattle on feed 


(23 States) 
Beef/steer/corn, Omaha 4 
Hog/corn, Omaha Hens and pullets 
WPS Wine a. 66) wniwo mia as ; 
Broiler/feed, U.S. .......... ; i Broilers slaughtered 


Egg/feed, U.S. 


Hogs and Pigs, U.S..... 
Cattle U.S. 


On feed 
Dairy cows 


Broilers placed for 
marketings 


1 Laying age. ? Under Federal inspection. 
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Index of Tables 


CORN 
Acreage, yield, supply and disappearance 
Supply and disappearance, specified periods 
Prices: Farm, market, and futures 
Price Support Activity.. 
Exports: Selected countries 


SORGHUM 
Acreage, yield, supply and disappearance 
Supply and disappearance, specified periods 
Prices: Farm and market 
Price Support Activity 


OATS AND BARLEY 
Acreage, yield, supply and disappearance 
Supply and disappearance, specified periods 
Prices: Farm and market 
Price Support Activity 
Exports: Selected countries 


FEED GRAINS (total) 


Acreage, yield, supply and disappearance... 
Supply and disappearance, specified periods 
Feed grains and hay production, disposition and value........... 


OTHER FEEDS 
Hay, acreage, yield, supply and disappearance and prices...... 
Price trends, selected commodities 
Soybean meal situation 


LIVESTOCK-FEED RELATIONSHIPS 
Cattle and hog feeding in the Corn Belt...... iG. es ekeweeee 30,31 
Livestock and poultry feed price ratios view ater 29 


FOREIGN SUPPLIES 


Coarse grains and wheat: Production and trade, selected 
world areas 


GRAIN STORAGE 
Dis. fteod and feed crop Storage Capacity. . vis ota secwssawkaes sian’ 
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June 13 


June 26 


June 27 


GRAIN PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENTS‘ 


Set-aside program signup 
extended to May 15. 

Enactment of the Emergency 
Agriculture Act of 1978 author- 
ized Secretary of Agriculture to 
increase wheat and feed grain 
target prices when set-aside or 
land diversion programs are in 
effect. 

Target prices of 1978-crop wheat 
raised from $3 to $3.40 per bush- 
el. 

Sign-up period for 1978 crops 
extended from May 15 to May 31. 


Interest rate on CCC loans for 
1978 grain crops increased from 6 
percent to 7 percent annually. 
The 1978-crop wheat loan rate 
raised from $2.25 to $2.35 a bush- 
el. 

In order to support 1978-crop corn 
at the national loan rate average 
of $2 per bushel, it wes necessary 
to lower all county loan rates one 
cent per bushel because of shifts 
in production from lower to 
higher loan rate areas. 

Producers may redeem their bar- 
ley from the grain reserve as the 
National average market price of 
$2.20 per bushel in June exceeded 
the $2.04 release level. 


Early entry of 1978-crop wheat 
into grain reserve is not author- 
ized at this time. 

Formula for determining eligibility 
of farmers to continue earning 
storage on grain in “release sta- 
tus’’ from the reserve program 


‘Early program developments were carried in FdS-269. 


August 10 


August 15 


changed. Under new rules, a 
crop’s national average loan rate 
is subtracted from its release 
level (125 percent x loan rate) 
and this difference added to each 
State’s mid-month farm price 
published by USDA to determine 
if ‘storage earnings will continue 
for farmers in that State even 
though the reserve grain is in a 
release status. 


Maturity dates for all 1977-crop 
corn and sorghum loans extended 
30 days, at farmer’s option. 

The 1977-crop loan program for 
corn and sorghum is reopened 
until September 29 for farmers 
who wish to put their grains into 
the reserve. 

If it appears that the reserve 
goals will not be fulfilled from 
the 1977 crops by October 1, the 
1978 corn and sorghum crops 
placed under loan will be permit- 
ted to go directly into the reserve 
program. 

USDA will advance trans- 
portation cost to farmers for mov- 
ing 1977-crop corn into reserve 
from areas designated as short of 
storage to areas with excess stor- 
age. 

20 percent set-aside program 
announced for 1979-crop wheat. 
Voluntary reduction in plantings 
from 1978 ‘‘adjusted”’ planted 
acreage put at 15 percent for full 
target price protection. No graze- 
out or hay program planned at 
this time. Loan and target prices 
of $2.35 and $3.40, respectively, 
were unchanged from 1978-crop 
levels. 
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PLEASE BE WITH US 


We would like to see you at the 55th annual U.S. Department of Agriculture FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK CONFERENCE, November 13 to 16 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Please be with us to attend OUTLOOK sessions with the experts on: 

U.S. agricultural and general economics world trade 

farm commodities 

retail food supplies and prices 

farm and food policy 

farm inputs 

food marketing and distribution 

weather, 
and participate, if you like, in the discussions on the 1979 agricultural forecasts. Cur- 
rent and emerging issues will focus on international trade, farm, food, and consumer 
affairs. 
For a preliminary program which also includes information on accommodations, 
transportation, special events, and preregistration procedures for the Conference, call 
(202) 447-8750, or write: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Food and Agriculture Outlook Conference 

Attn: Linda Stallard 

Rm. 412, GHI Building 

Washington, D.C. 20250 

There is no fee for the conference and we look forward to seeing you. 








